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viewing otherwise than as the wildest of paradoxes the
proposition that the happiness of the brute creation
deserves a moment's consideration when compared with
the convenience or profit of human beings. If a similar
insensibility to human sufferings compared with personal
convenience reigned with equal dominion in the minds of
the ancients, if their virtues extended no farther than the
family and the state, if they c loved their brethren only,5
it was quite reasonable that the Christians should take
account of the fact in their dealings with them, and
instead of rebuking them for a hardness which violated
no principle which they acknowledged, should endeavour
to teach them better by forbearance and by unexpected
retaliations of kindness.

It will be worth while here to raise the question, If
injuries committed by heathens were thus sharply distin-
guished from injuries committed by Christians, how would
it be proper for a Christian to deal with an injury re-.
ceived from a Jew? Judaism stands midway between
heathenism and Christianity. It rose out of heathenism
as twilight out of night, and melted into Christianity as
twilight into morning. In its earlier period it had many
peculiarities in common with heathenism, but its later
form closely resembled Christianity. It did not, indeed,
clearly announce the great Christian law of humanity,
and it had points which, led those who embraced it in a
perverse spirit into an inhumanity almost worse, though
less brutal, than the inhumanity of heathenism. But it
contained the germs of the Christian humanity in its
doctrine of the unity of God and of the creation of man
in God's image. It would therefore have been unreason-
able for a Christian to treat a Jew as one utterly untaught